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EDITORIAL 


In an effort to resolve some of the 
issues confronting the UCSC campus 
community this year, a mass meeting 
has been called for next Wednesday, at 
7:30 pm, in the Charles E. Merrill Room. 
Those issues include: 

UC Involvement in War-related 
Research 

UC Involvement in South Africa 

Chancellor Selection 

The Academic Plan 

The Bookstore 


Campus Governance and _ Student 
Power 
Campus Housing for Non-student 


senior citizens 
Over-crowding, Class Size 


There will probably be more issues 
raised during the discussion. Although 
it is not known (at press time) whether 
the Student Union will endorse the 
meeting, City on a Hill Press has 
already voted in its support. 

The issues which face us all are both 
broad in content and deep in import. We 
at the Press believe it will require the 
combined efforts of all members of the 
campus community if we are to emerge 
from the coming year as a campus 
which has successfully responded to 
major changes and growing conflicts 
head on. 

The meeting will be held next Wed- 
nesday, February 16, at 7:30 pm in the 
Charles E. Merrill Room, Merrill 
College (the dining hall has _ been 
reserved in case of an overflow). All 
campus groups and individuals are 
urged to attend. 


City ona Hill welcomes correspondence from its readers. Letters should be roughly 200 
words, and are subject to editing. Mail all letters to City on a Hill, Stone House, UCSC, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064, or just drop them into campus mail, addressed to City ona Hill. 
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' consideration that situation that exists 

Legal Oppression and striving for a more desirable 
Editor: situation. ; 

It is time for positive change in our 


I read an article on law school ad- 
mission and I felt to write this letter. 
True students are those who are truly 
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country now and one of the major areas 
of focus is the poltitical scene. The time 
has come for us to implement. what we 
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A CRITICAL VIEW 


The Search For A Chancellor 


by Deck Hazen 


..Editor’s Note: The author of this 
article is a member of the student in- 
terview committee which is currently 
talking with candidates for the office of 
UCSC Chancellor. He is bound by 
agreement not to publish the names of 
the candidates, nor give any specific 
information which might reveal their 
identity. His views in this article should 
in no way be construed as being those of 
the student interview committee, the 
Chancellor Search Committee, or any 
other member thereof. 


Last Saturday and Sunday (January 
29 and 30) a group of students 
representing several campus-wide 
Organizations met in the College V 
dining room and the Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge (on the 29th and 30th respec- 
tively) to hear two candidates for the 
position of Chancellor speak on topics 
related to that position, UCSC, and 
campus administration in general. 

Both. the candidates and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding their selection 
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Professor) and Marta Morello-Frosh 
(Merrill Faculty and Dean of the 
Graduate Division). 

The student interview committee was 
organized by Mark who explained that 
the purpose of the student committee 
was to talk with the candidates and pass 
along their impressions (through both 
Mark and Ian) to the Search Committee. 
Mark also explained that the student 
committe had no real power over who 
would beselected, but that it might have 
some influence over who would not be 
considered, in that, if all the student 
members were opposed to a particular 
candidate, this information would be 
transmitted to the Search Committee. 
As of date there are no plans for for- 
malizing a response from the student 
committee, although the idea of drafting 
a letter to the Search Committee has 
been suggested. 

Once the Search Committee has made 
its reccomendation(s), the President 
picks a candidate (or candidates) for 
final approval by the Regents. This last 
step is considered a ‘rubber stamp” 
approval. 


Number two — are you now-or have 


you ever been — Connected with education? | 


as two of the top four contenders puse 
serious questions for all members of the 
campus community. 

Within the University of California 
system, the Regents hold the final 
authority over who the next chancellor 
will be, but before the matter gets to 
them, an extensive process is un- 
dertaken in which names are solicited 
from around the country. 

Approximately 150 names were 
received by the Chancellor Search 
Committee for consideration. These 
nominations were made on behalf of the 
candidates by colleagues or senior 
administrators, or were submitted by 
the candidates themselves. 

The Chancellors Search Committee is 
composed of Faculty members, 
nominated by the Academic Senate and 
appointed by the University President 
David Saxon— who also chairs the 
committee. This year marks the first 
time that students have been able to sit 
in on the process, although they sit as 
participants andhaveno vote. Currently 
Mark Beittel (undergraduate from 
Crown College) and Ian Walton 
(graduate student) are acting in this 
capacity. 

The other members of the committee 
are J. Herman Blake (Provost of Oakes 
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Although no one has voiced any ex- 
pectations to the contrary, the can- 
didates who have been presented thus 
far have been solid administration (if 
not, then certainly by disposition), they 
both believe strongly in the ad- 
ministrative system as it is now con- 
Stituted, and did not voice any 
willingness to see it significantly 
altered. 

While most of the students on the 
interview committee have agreed that 
the selection process will grind down to 
a ‘lesser of four evils’ selection, there is 
very little support for changing the 
composition or purpose of the com- 
mittee. Many students on the committee 
argued that it was the only means 
available for students to have any in- 
fluence on the matter of who our next 
chancellor will be. 

The chancellor is the highest ad- 
ministrative officer on this campus, his 
(or her, although there have been no 
women recommended for selection) 
decisions shape both the quality and the 
quantity of our lives at UCSC, the 
chancellor is in many ways the em- 
bodyment of our hopes and aspirations, 
and it will be his responsibility to act in a 
way consistant with the prioities we, as 
a campus, hold both educationally and 
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CAMPUS INSURANCE 
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330 Soquel Avenue 


Valentine, 


We want 
ourbody 
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Drop in for a litle 
-warmih. 


CUP OF COFFEE 
HOT CHOCOLATE 


One per person 
good thru 2/28 


Good only at 7- 11, 218 Cardiff Place 
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UC Night 
at 


Club Zayante 


Home cooked Turkey dinner 
turkey, dressing, potatoes, gravy, 
vegetable, cranberries, and salad. 

The best dinner in town at $2.95, 

is only $1.75 with this ad. Tues- 
day, February 15, from 8—1 1pm. 
We’re serving a late dinner so that 
you will be sure to hear Ron Thomp- 
son. We can’t describe; maybe you 
can. 

On the weeknights, there is no 
cover, and you needn’t be 21 (sorry 
21 only on weekends) as long as 
you stick to non-alcoholic beverages, | 
so get a car-full and venture 20 min- 
utes into the mountains for the ex- 
cellent music, and food and friendly 
people. r 

Bring along your pool cue and 
darts. Leave your swimsuit at home. 


9211 Kast Zayante Rd. Felton 
335 — 9994 
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SANTA CRUZ 


With over 1000 flights a week, PSA is the most convenient way 
to travel in California. And you'll like our low fares, too. Call your 
Campus Rep., Chad F. Perenyi (408) 429-4388 or PSA. 
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by Jim Poppy 


You say you want a student government? Whether 
you door not, 64 percent of the students who retumed 
their Reg Fee Survey said they do (14 percent said 
they don’t and 22 percent don’t give a hoot). 54 per- 
cent of the surveys were returned, which is one of the 
best return rates of late. ; 

Good news for you 64 percent out there: Next 
week, on Wednesday, February 16, at 7:30pm in the 
Chanes E. Merrill Room there’s going to be a ‘mass 
meeting,’ sponsored by City on a Hill and the Student 
Union, where governance issues will be discussed, 
hop efully with some conclusiveness, along with other 
issues of the year. It is hoped that the question of 
administrative restructuring and student power will 
reach some degree of resolution, so that a formal 
pro posal can be drafted in time for the Student Power 
retreat, on Saturday, February 26 (be watching for 
posters). 

The importance of writing instruction is being 
recognized throughout the country...Once considered 
the ‘stepchild’ of college English departments, the 
tea ching of writing is gaining new respectability and 
a high demand from students. Enrollments have been 
drooping in literature courses and rising in writing 
courses, which has meant that new writing programs 
and more writing courses are being developed in 
many colleges throughout the country. (Cornell 
University, in fact, has created a new deanship ex- 
clusively devoted to student writing.) ‘‘Many faculty 
members report that enrollments in writing courses 
are ‘skyrocketing’ and that more and more students 
seem to realize their need for training in writing and 
other communication skills.’ (The Chronicle of 
Higher Education, January 31, 1977, page 3). 

Take UCSC as a case in point: Until recently, in 
fact this year, UCSC has had very few offerings in 
writing instruction besides Subject A, which one used 
to have to pay for (to give you an idea of how 
traditional educators value writing courses). This 
year has seen the beginning of a writing tutor 
program and the hiring of half-time faculty to teach 
writing in the colleges. The tutor program consists of 
student tutors, working in each college, who work 
with students on writing strategies—ranging from 
grammar to organization to resource referral to 
minor editing on theses or graduate school ap- 
plications. The progr am has been well-used_and given 
critical acclaim by the students. The tutors have been 
meeting together, discussing their common ex- 
periences and readings, and are hoping to involve 
more faculty in workshops and re-valuations of the 
kinds of writing required of a student, and its 
educational value and potential. As a writing tutor 
myself (stop by, Stevenson 245), I have seen how 
writing is often an incomplete, sometimes in- 
timidating, educational process for some students 
which can create a communication gap between the 
student and the instructor (and other students). How 
writing should be dealt with, so that it can be of the 
greatest educational benefit, is a question which all 
the tutors are trying to answer. 

The half-time instructor program has, likewise, 
enjoy ed considerable interest from students, but its 
continuance seems to be on shakier grounds than the 
tutor program. The instructors currently work in 
individual colleges, but now that budgets for next 
year are being scrutinized (with corner-cutting 
shrewdness), the program is in danger of (1) being 
underfunded (if atal]) for next year, (2) being shifted 
over to college programs funding (which could mean 
the same thing as (1) ), or (3) being centralized— 
taken out of the colleges—and therefore possibly 
providing fewer offerings, while also extracting the 
writing instructors from the academic in- 
terdisciplinary environment of the colleges. On this 
latter point, the Council of Provosts recently drafted 
a statement, emphasizing that the writing programs 
remain in the colleges. (I haven’t seen the actual 
statement, so I don’t know how it dealt with the 
funding issue.) 

__ Turge you to write to Vice Chancellor Cota-Robles 
if youhavesomething to say about writing instruction 
atUCSC. If student interest can be demonstrated, the 
life of these new writing programs can be sustained. 
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ent; Social Symptom, 


or Declining Admissions Standards? 


by Eric Lardiere 

In any discussion of academic planning, a phrase 
heard to the point of banality is ‘‘the steady state.’’ Toit 
are attributed the tightening of program budgets, the 
decline in the number of new faculty, the reorganization 
of Academic Senate and administrative committee 
structures, and the Academic Plan itself. The effect of 
the stea dy state on budgets will be dealt with next week 
in this newspaper. The question that concerns us here 
is: What does the steady state mean in terms of ad- 
missions and enrollment? 

In order to begin to understand. the answer, it is 
necessary to start with a view of the growth pattern for 
the entire University of California system. Current 
demographic research shows that the University will 
grow in numbers until 1985. After a few years of a 
constant student population, decline is possible in the 
early 90s. These projections are having enormous 
effect upon university administrators, and statewide 
officialdom. ‘I have been with the University since 
1938 ,and we have never had that kind of problem,” said 
Santa Cruz Chancellor Angus Taylor. ‘‘It has a 
potential for real difficulties.’’ 

As usual, Santa Cruz is in the avant-garde—we have 
reached our “steady state’ early. In the original 
dreams of former UCSC Chancellor Dean McHenry and 
former UC President Clark Kerr, this campus was 
intended to have a student population of 27,000. As late 
as the 1969 Academic Plan, Santa Cruz had a projected 
enrollment of 27,500. Tables 1 and II contain the historic 
and revised projected enrollments at Santa Cruz. 
Chancellor Taylor points out: ‘The growth potential 
for this campus is hard to predict. . .the number of 
freshmen applicants has been declining.” The effects 
of this decline reach out to all members of the Santa 
Cruz community. 

A Short History of Admissions 

In its early years, Santa Cruz enjoyed the reputation 
of being one of the most difficult universities in the 
nation to get into. Up until 1972, November 1 was the 
application filing date. Applications received during 
the next thirty-day period were considered, any after 
the thirtieth day were rejected. As one student com- 
mented, ‘‘I was so worried about getting in, that icame 
up here, saw everyone I could, and tried to arrange for 
interviews and attention.” 

During those days, Santa Cruz redirected students to 
other UCs. According to Registrar Lee Duffus, 
“Because we had more qualified applicants than we 
could handle, we were in the business of redirecting to 
other campuses. Redirection is a messy business; these 
were all eligible applicants.’’ A selection committee 
composed of faculty members reviewed all applications 
using procedures similar to that of private institutions 
in the East. Artwork, essays, and creative projects 
intended to impress the selection committee piled up in 
the back room of the Registrar’s office. 
the Registrar’s office. 

As could be expected, the student body in those years 
was strong academically and culturally homogeneous. 


| “Students used tocomplain they were all from the same . 


mold—high achievers, Phd. goal oriented. Faculty 
would say they were intellectually strong, interesting 
people, from a relatively narrow mold,’’ according to 
Duffus. 

In the Autumn of 1973, the applicant ‘‘pool” 
slackened. The one month filing period was lengthened 
an extra month. Increasingly, each year, the school 
stayed open for admissions. This was true of most of 
the other UC campuses as well. ‘‘When you shift to an 
era not receiving more applications than you can 
handle, then you do not do the selecting.’’ This down- 
tum in applications had two major characteristics, the 
consequences of which spread out over the campus: 
academic admissions standards have declined and 
increasing numbers of transfer students constitute the 
student body. 

A Decline in Admissions Standards? 

In tables III and IV are listed the changes in SAT 
scores and grade-point averages since the campus 
opened. The University of California has minimum 
standards across the system; any candidate qualifying 
under those standards is eligible on any campus in the 
state. Currently the standards are 1100 SATs, 1650 on 
three achievement tests, and a gradepoint of at least 
3.0. These correspond to the upper 12.5 percent of all 
high school graduates, according to the California State 
Master Plan (the major document outlining the dif- 
ferent aims of the UC system as opposed to the State 
Universities, or the Community Colleges). Santa Cruz 
had averages far over this minimum eligibility due to 
its reputation and competition. 


A decline in SAT scores is a phenomenon occuring 
nation-wide. As Registrar Duffus points out, ‘‘The 


“To compare the earlier 
student body with the 
present is unfair. We were 
charged with being an 
elitist institution. People 
went out of their way to 


distinguish themselves. . .”’ 
LLL ELLE ROLLED DETTE LTT 


important thing to know is that test scores are going 
down nationally. But, take into account that UCSC 
vanes from that nationwide shift, and within the 
system.”’ As the Chancellor’s Self- 
Study Accreditation Commision report last year in- 
dicated, ‘‘..national SAT score averages began to 

decline in 1962-63 and the rate of decline became more 
pronounced about five years ago. This trend has been 
significantly delayed at UCSC; now it has arrived with 


LOWER DIVISION, UPPER DIVISION, GRADUATE, TOTAL CAMPUS ENROLLMENT 
(3-QUARTER AVERAGE) 


Year Lower Division Upper Division 
52] 116 
844 403 
1119 737 
1392 1072 
1475 1462 

1672 1774 
1832 2071 
1923 2428 
2026 2714 
2245 2978 
2270 3317 


PROJECTED ENROLLMENTS 


i Year Undergraduate Graduate TOTAL 


1977-78 5800 355 
1978-79 5890 370 
1979-80 5980 380 
1980-81 6055 385 
1981-82 6110 390 
1982-83 6150 390 
1983-84 6175 395 
1984-85 6190 395 
1985-86 6200 400 


MEAN SAT SCORES 


1972 1973 


611 607 
647 645 


602 601 
590 589 


AVERAGE GRADE IN HIGH SCHOOL (in percent) 


1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
21.3 21.7 20.3 17.6 21.6 
38.4 419 35.9 36.0 37.9 
29.4 26.0 30.4 27.7 27.1 
9.0 88 10.8 13.5 10.2 

1.4 19 32 2.5 

0.0 0.6 1.6 0.5 


NEW STUDENTS 
(3 Quarter Total) 


65/6 7 7, 7 69/70 70/1 


Fresh 536 Pg VT. 7] 933 
Soph 20 é 2 1s 34 
Junior = 103 é *73 S12 
Senior vi 7 ms Fy 14 
S/l 0 7 ; ; 4 3 
Total 660 & 1008 1073) 1280-1496 


TABLE 6 : : 


Major Influences in Deciding to Attend UCSC 
1967 1968 1972 1973 1974 


Low Cost 200° I58 9.6 LE? 9.6 
A. Reputation 80.8 75.4 72.4 66.8 60.2 


a vengeance.”’ (p. 8—this report was published in Dec. 
’7%, and is available in McHenry Library.) 

Also, it is important to note that the downturn in the 
grade-point averages occurred during a period of 
statewide “grade inflation.’’ This means that if grading 
criteria of the middle sixties were used in the early 
seventies, the decline would be even more noticeable. 

Academic admissions averages do not necessarily 
reflect ‘‘quality.’’ According to Registrar Duffus, “To 
compare the earlier student body with the present is 
unfair. We were charged with being an elitist in- 
stitution. People went out of their way to distinguish 
him or herself from others.”” Under present cir- 
cumstances, ‘‘the selectivity is not so great as it was. 
The quality is determined by self-selection. If they are 
eligible, they are in most cases admitted. We can offer 
admission to a broader basis...the student body is 
com posed of more diverse, more interesting students.”’ 

But thestigma of academic decline remained in some 
minds. As an associate professor in the social sciences 


. wrote to theaccreditation committee in 1975: ‘‘My first 


worry has to do with the quality of students. My sense 
of UCSC when I first came was that it was a place with 
very highmorale; many students cared about learning, 
were proud of being here and found the experience at 
least invigorating, if not fundamental...It is clear tome 
that neither the students nor faculty feel that sense of 


specialness and I think the morale of the campus has 


suffered drastically...” (p. 77) 
Transfer Enrollments 

Much of the increased diversity has been provided by 
waves of transfer students (see table V.): Vietnam era 
veteras, re-entering women, transfer students looking 
for an alternative education. The‘r impact upon the 
campus is difficult to accurately assess. 

One claim has been that the collegiate experience 
which once characterized a Santa Cruz, education has 
degenerated in intensity, to be replaced by a specific 
board or disciplinary emphasis. One example is the 
decline of the college core course. According to the 


Chancellor’s Self-study, “The most important reason — 


for the decline of core courses, and of college programs 
generally, was the competing claim upon faculty 
energy and attention of the disciplines.’’ (p. 28) 
However, close study of the percentage of collegiate 
student credit hours by college indicates that college 
offerings have become more popular since 1973. ‘“In- 
tensity of experience’ is difficult to determine, but the 
gradual disappearence of such college institutions as 
the Kresge Town Hall, or the Cowell Western 
Civilization core course remains controversial among 
students and faculty. 

It has been further claimed that the decline in the 
intense collegiate experience has discouraged on- 
campus living—accompanied by the current crisis in 
filling dorm rooms at the colleges. 

Another major effect of the increased number of 
transfer students has been the added burden on 
overloaded boards such as Art, Psychology, En- 
vironmental Planning, etc. To cope with the rising 
numbers of interested students, these boards have 
increased their requirements, and tightened their 
acceptance eligibility. Within the last two weeks, the 
Psychology Board faculty has voted unanimously to 
drastically reduce the number of transfer students 
admitted as Psychology majors. No final decision on 
this matter has been reached. Last quarter, En- 
vironmental Studies put a 250 student limit on the 
number of majors, with current levels well over 300. 

A fourth claim about the influx of transfer students is 
their orientation towards practical education—the 
“New Careerism”’ currently in its third year nation- 
wide. In the natural sciences, biology has far outpaced 
all other boards. In the social sciences, psychology has 
been the great growth board. The humanities have been 
at a constant enrollment since the years 1968-69. 
Pressure exists on campus and at University Hall in 
Berkeley to construct schools of engineering, business, 
and public policy at the Santa Cruz campus. 


The Chancellor’s Self-study is not the final word in 
deciding such matters. Nevertheless their conclusions 
do not advise such campus additions: ‘‘Massive 
cha nges in what we provide for undergraduates based 
-on assumptions about one national student popula tion— 
such as the forced development of an ‘‘applied” 
curriculum—would risk alienating our natural un- 
dergraduate clientele without guaranteeing that we 
could win the more career-oriented young people away 
from the Davises and Sacramento States.”’ 

The creation of College Eight coincided with the in- 
creased numbers of transfer students, according to Lee 
Duffus. ‘Exceptions were made for older re-entering 
students. It was meant to be an upper division college 
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e Wholesaie prices on audio equipment e 


429-1949 
TLL 
Lal /, 


FEB. 42*" 


16-1754 
OPEN I|4o8 ~ CLOSED MONDAYS 
ENToY HERE or TAKE OuT 
4724 SOQUEL DR., SOQUEL ACROSS FROM ARE House 


JEANS, DENIMS & PANTS $10 
SPRING SHIRTS & BLOUSES $6 


Mon—Wed 10-5:30 Thurs—Sat 10-6:30 
1012 PACIFIC AVE. © 423-6561 


There 1S a difference!!! 


GMAT - GRE - OCAT 
CPAT - VAT - SAT 


Our broad range of programs provides an umbrella of test- 
ing know-how that enables us to offer the best preparation 
available, no matter which course is taken. Over 38 years 
of experience and success. Small classes. Voluminoys 
home study materials. Courses that are constantly up- 
dated. Permanent centers open days & weekends all year. 
Complete tape facilities for review of class lessons and for 
use of supplementary materials. Make-ups for missed les- 
sons at our centers. , 


ECGFMG - FLEX 
NAT'L MEDICAL BOARDS 
NAT'L DENTAL BOARDS 


Flexible Programs And Hours 


ASK ABOUT OUR 
COMPACT COURSES 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
(415) 433-1763 
PALO ALTO: 

(415) 327-0841 


Centers in Major U.S. Cities 
and Lugano, Switzerland 


tapi 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 
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Specializing in 
Men’s & Women's 
natural hair care; 
cutting & styling 
split end trims 
Vit E 
hot oil treatments 


mae / ( 
419 Cedar St. Open Mon-Sat. 


between Laurel & Cathcart behind the new Catalyst 
phone for appointment 425-8888 


laving phone problems: If it sounds as if no one's home, please try again. 


Custom Color Printing 


FROM YOUR SLIDES, TRANSPARENCIES 
OR NEGATIVES* 


Kodak 
5x7 $2.00 
8x10 3.00 

11x14 6.00 
16x20 12.00 
20x24 18.00 


aCO 


CUSTOM COLOR LAB 


424 Sims Road 
Santa Cruz ¢ 438-2520 


OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 
*Slight added charge for color negatives 


enlargements for the 
price of two, anytime from 
now through March 18. 


Simply bring in your same-size 
color slides, KODACOLOR 
Negatives or color prints. We'll 
have Kodak make three beau- 
tiful color enlargements for you 

and we'll only charge you 
for two. The third one ts free 
Come in and ask us for the 
details. 


COLOR 
PROCESSING 
We | 


BE SURE TO CATCH THE BIG 

PHOTO SHOW THIS WEEKEND 

(FEB. 10-13) AT THE SF HILTON. 

A CHANCE TO SEE ALL THE LA— 
TEST PHOTO GEAR AND TALK TO 
THE PEOPLE WHO MANUFACTURE IT. 
GET $1 OFF THE PRICE OF ADMISSION 
WITH A COUPON AVAILABLE AT 
MISHAN PHOTO 


Interview 


Eddison 
Zvobgo; 


Zimbabwean 
Activist 


by Julie Kosterlitz 

White minority rule in Rhodesia (Zimbabwe, as 
Africans call it) has been universally condemned. As 
the political situation there approaches a critical 
state the spectre of civil war is ever present. Most of 
the guerilla forces operating out of Mozambique are 
controlled by a nationalist political party, the Zim- 
babwe African National Union (ZANU). 

Eddison Zvobgo, Deputy Secretary General of 
ZANU and Editor of the Zimbabwe News (the official 
organ of the party) was at UCSC last month to speak 
about the current situation in Zimbabwe, and the role 
of ZANU in particular. In an interview with City ona 
Hill Press Zvobgo discussed his development as a 
political activist and answered questions on political 
issues. 


Zvob go has been actively involved in the politics of 
his nation since his youth. As the eldest in a family of 
thirteen, he recalls his early influences on_ his 
political outlook. ‘‘My father was always a kind of 
rebela gainst the regime,” he says, ‘‘I guess some of 
it rubbed off on me.”’ 

He attended segregated mission schools in 
Rhodesia through high school. Upon graduation, 
Zvobgo taught for two years, and ‘‘got bounced from 
one school to another”’ because of his political views. 
He then attended a Catholic college in the kingdom of 
Lesotho where he received Bachelor’s Degrees in 
History, Political Science and Shoni, the native 
tongue of most Africans in Rhodesia. 

Lesotho, an independent nation, is located within 
the geographical b oundaries of the Republic of South 
Africa: 

“When I was still in college realization that we 
could only attend a segregated black college was very 
conducive to our being politically aware, of the 
dimensions of the Southern African political 
problems. We were a very activist campus, 
natura lly— we didn’t need to theorize about the need 
for political change, it was staring us in the 
face...everywhere. If we were going home we would 
have to ride a train coach which would be stuck 
behind every other coach, because we couldn't ride 
the same coach as the white students. It’s the racism 
in South Africa that confronts every person; very few 
can afford to shrug it off.” 

Zvobgo considers his confrontations with racism in 
Southern Africa the ‘major contributing factor’’ to his 
political development. Additionally, he attendedand 
received degrees from London University, the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, located in 
Boston, and Harvard Law school. 

‘‘The United States experience,’’ he reflects, ‘‘has 
been certainly a contributing factor. First the 
availability of materials that one can read. In South 
Africa, in our college, certain books were not 
available. Here one can read practically anthing. 
Then the atmoshpere on American campuses, of free 
disc ussion— I was her in the early sixties, it was a 
time when there was lots of activism all across the 
country...”’ 

In 1960, Mr. Zvobgo helped to found the National 
Democratic Party. As a young high-school graduate. 
he was appointed the party’s representative to the 
U.N., and so made his first trip to the United States. 
He came in contact with representatives from other 
colonized territories at the U.N., ‘‘which made it 
possible for me to compare notes with nationalists 
from Angola, Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, and the 
whole general area of Southern Africa.”’ 

Zvobgo returned to Zimbabwe to become a foun- 
ding member of ZANU in 1963, jnd sat on the party's 
Central Committee. Soon after, his hardships at the 
hands of the Rhodesian authorities began. As the 
deputy secretary general, Zvobgo was particularly 
vulnerable to harrassment. In mass arrests con- 
ducted even before the party was officially banned in 
1964, he, along with eighteen of the other 22 party 
officials, was taken prisoner. 7 


continued on page 14 
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Talking With Art Pearl 


The Nonsense of Defense Spending 


by Cathy Meurer 


Art Pearl, professor of Education at 
Oakes college andan active supporter of 
peace conversion efforts was_in- 
terviewed Wednesday, February 2nd by 
City ona Hill Press. Author of Landslide 
and former candidate for governor of 
Oregon, he has developed notable 
altematives to present US. military 
spending. He expressed dissatisfaction 
with the policies and priorities which 
alow a ‘‘grossly inflated military 
budget.”’ 

Professor Pearl named US. foreign 
policy as the creator of a military ‘‘not 
for defense but offense.’’ He cited two 
trends in foreign policy which 
necessitate this offensive military 
stance: “The maintaining of a bankrupt 
Truman Doctrine’ and a_ policy 
“organized to maintain a_ colonial 
empire long after such a policy cannot 
be legitimate.”’ 

“The notion from any geopolitical idea 
that we have to arm against Russia is 
nonsense. Our military has never been 
used against the Russians. It’s been 
used against the Vietnamese, the 
Koreans, in some _ ways. the 
Guatemalans, the Cubans and _ the 
Chileans. It has no defensive purpose at 
all.” 

Pearl offered an economic ex- 
planation of the US.’s_ aggressive 
foreign policy. ‘‘Our military is not a 
defense budget, buta budget to maintain 
corporate influence throughout the 
world. Particularly with ecological 


pressures, scarce worid resources, and 
our need to maintain control over fossil 
fuels. Both Ford and Kissinger made 
very clear that if oil producing nations 
would refuse to deliver or boycott us oil, 
we’d go to war for oil.” 

A change in foreign policy and a re- 
evaluation of our priorities was called 
for. ‘Evenif we could defend it in terms 
of policy we couldn’t defend it in terms 
of priority. For the amount of money 
that would be necessary to build up 
another weapons system in the United 
States— roughly $100 million for a B-1 
Bomber— we have far more urgent 
needs and pressing problems at home. 
The need for that Bomber is at best 
conjecture. Our pressing needs at home 
are not conjecture.”’ 

Professor Pearl contested the Pork 
Barrel argument of jobs created by 
military spending. ‘‘The justification of 
jobcreating is false. You get very few 
jobs out of a B-1 Bomber.”’ He listed 
programs such as the generation of 
solar energy, rebuilding of the cities, 
youth participation, health activities, 
educational activities and cultural 
activities which he feels are needed and 
could be implemented with money 
currently spent on defense. 

To get informed about the issue of 
military spending Pearl suggested the 
Permanent War Economy and his book 
Landslide. ‘Carter said it in his 
inauguration but he hasn’t yet tran- 
slated it into action, the defense of any 
country is the ability to take care of it’s 
needs at home.”’ 


Striking miners and townsfolk celebrate in a victory dance after turning back the 
scabs who came to break their strike. Photo by Tom Copi 


S.F. Mime Troupe 
Kicks Off Issues In 
American Politics Series 


The San Francisco Mime Troupe will 
perform at UCSC on Friday, February 
11,in what will be the first in a series of 
events concerned with Issues in 
American Politics. The series is being 
sponsored by a variety of campus 
student groups and will consist of eight 
speakers who are all professional people 
working to educate and organize people 
for social change. 

The well-known San Francisco Mime 


_ Troupe will appear in the Cowell Dining 
- Hall on February 11 at 8pm in a new, 


full-lenghth musicalplay, FALSE 
PROMISES—NOS ENGANARON. 

This original production dramatizes 
empire as it is experienced by the vic- 
tims instead of the victors. The Spanish- 
American War and its aftermath are 
seen dimly, both their consequences felt 
deeply, in a mining town in the Rockies 
where Mexican and White miners are 
attempting to over come racial division 


The Cattle Clan; Cows on a 


by Charly Egan 

The UCSC campus has often been 
referred to by many names other than 
that of ‘“‘The University.’’ It goes by 
“City on the Hill’ and “The Country 
Club,’’ to mention a few, yet other 
names would seem appropriate...like 
‘The Ranch,” or “The Cattle Clan.”’ 

Just notice the 496 cows and odd 
number calfs grazing the hills. 494 of the 
campus’ 2000 acres have been fenced off 
for them. 

In the 1800s, Henry Cowell owned this 
mountain and vast portions of the Santa 
Cruz mountains. These pastures proved 
extremely suitable for them. When the 


university moved in, the cattle stayed 


and provided a_ useful purpose, 


primarily that of eliminating the high 
grasses that pose a fire hazard. Yet 


along with that they bring several 


thousand dollars in revenue to the 
University’s bank roll. 


George Silliman, the owner of these 
registered Herefords, drops three bulls 
into the herdfrom January to April. The 
cows bear calfs the following October 
and November when the first rains fall. 
By the time the calfs are weaned, the 
grass is ready to support them. 


In ancient times, before 


domestication, cattle were sacred 
animals of the Moon Cult. Their horns 


symbolized the crested moon. Today, for 
George Silliman and the university, 
these Herefords turn feed and grass into 
ddiars. Yet their physical toughness 
demands a sense of admiration. 


They can withstand heat and drought, 
and in the winter they can take the cold 
of an exposed range. They have the 
ability to walk great distances to water 
and distribute themselves over the 
range for feeding. 


We not only share the same hill top 
with them but also many of the same 
characteristics. They mate. They know 
terror and delight. They play. And like 


and win the eight hourday, work 
schedule. 

The war is seen close up, but still from 
the bottom, by a black refugee from 
southern lynch law who joins the Army. 
Finally, the war is seen from the top--- 
Washington, D.C. And Wall Street--- 
where politicians and bankers plan the 
war, justify it, and grow richer from it. 

The three stories come together in a 
surprise ending when the protagonists 
understand too late that empire offers 
the good life to American business, but 
only false promises to the American 
worker. 


Because of high costs, there will be a 
charge of $1.50 for the Mime Troupe. 
(other events in the series will be free.) 
Tickets are now on sale at the Student 
Activities Office above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant. They will also be sold at the 
door, but at the cost of $2.00. 


Hill 


us they eat in the cool of the day, relax 
and find shade during noon. They sleep 
when its dark. 


Primitive cultures appreciated 
animals. Different clans would act out 
the lives of their totemic emblem. ‘‘The 
Raccoon clan were said to live on fish 
and wild fruit. The Wild Cat Clan slept in 
the day time and hunted at night, for 
they had keen eyes. And members of the 
Bird Clan were up before daybreak.”’ 


With this in mind it seems appropiate 
to call ourselves ‘‘The Cattle Clan’’ for 
on this hill, we are both cultivated to 
yield a return. 
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CAMPUS CALI 


Thursday 


CHEMISTRY SEMINAR—Dr. Christopher J. Michejda, 


Natl Science Foundation, Washington, D.C.: “Car- 
cinogenic Activity of N-Nitrosamines,” 4:15pm, Thimann 
Lec Hall 1, FREE 
COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT—Susan Steinhorn; former 
Cowell student performing original compositions, 
7:15pm, Cowell Dining Hall, FREE 
SE MINAR—Richard Adler, Aspen Institute, Program on 
Communications & Society; Director, Television 
Workshop: “The Effects of Television Advertising on 
Children—Linking Research and Policy,” 7:30pm, 499 
Social Sciences, FREE 
LE CTURE—Marlene Primack, a renowned authority on 
Political Judaism, will speak on “Jewish Socialism,” 
7:30pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounte, FREE 
CAREER FUTURES WEEK—Page Smith, Michael 
Closson, and Lee Swenson will speak on ‘‘New Ways to 
Work,” 7:30pm, Merrill Dining Hall, FREE 
TOURNAMENT—Intramural takedown wrestling, 
7:30pm, Martial Arts Room, FREE 
LECTURE—Dr. Leon Edel, Historian & Biographer: 
“What was Bloomsbury,’ 8pm, Classroom 2, FREE 
(“Omnibus to Bloomsbury: Virginia Woolf & Friends” 
series ) 
MEETING—Discuss UC student lobby involvement in 
student affairs for the remaining academic year. Also 
disc ussion on topic of selection of UC student lobby intern 
in Sacramento for Spring Quarter. 8pm, Cowell Coffee 
House z 
MOVIE—THE MARRIED WOMAN dir. Jean-Luc 
Godard, 8 & 10:15pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. 
students $.50, others $1. 
MO VIE—CITIZEN KANE by Orson Welles, with Welles; 
Sed a film short “Fantasia,’’ 8pm, 105 Oakes College, 
E 


Friday 


HORSEBACKRIDING—Garrod Farms Riding Stables, 
Saratoga. $10 includes riding & transportation fees. Pay 
atP E. Office. Leave 1:15pm from FH parking lot 

. WORKSHOP—San Francisco Mime Troupe: Plitical 
mime & characterization. 1:30pm, Merrill Dining Hall, 
FREE (priority to members of sponsoring colleges: 
Crown, Merrill, Kresge, Stevenson) 
SLIDE / LECTURE—Joseph Raffael, painter and photo- 
realist will presenta lecture and slides on his works, 3pm, 
105 Oakes, FREE 
CAREER FUTURES WEEK-—Sidney Holt, George 
Hammond, Ken Norris, and William McKeeman will 
speak on ‘‘Global Issues, the Potential and Need for 
Cooperation.’”’ This program will be followed by con- 
current dialogue groups, 3:30pm, Cowell Dining Hall, 
FREE 
MOVIE—Four German avant-garde films by Bastian 
Cleve. He will give an introduction to his films and will be 
available for a discussion (both in English) after the 
showing. 4pm, Classroom 2, FREE 
PO TLUCK—Weekly vegie Shabbat potluck. Call Renee, 
x4374 to tell her what you'll bring. 5:30pm, Stevenson 
dorm 1, first floor lounge, FREE 
CAREER FUTURES WEEK—The Santa Cruz Mime 
Workshop and Contemporary Folk Music will precede 
David Harris’ presentation, ‘“‘A Future That Works,” 
7:3pm, College V Dining Hall, FREE - 
MOVIE—DIE DREIGROSCHENOPER, 1931 (The Three 
Penny Opera); DAS TESTAMENT DES DR. MABUSE, 
1933. 7:30pm, Classroom 2, FREE (German film series) 
MOVIE—PEKING REMEMBERED. 7:30 & 10pm, 
Thimann Lec Hall 3, FREE 
PARTY—Chinese New Year, 8pm, Cowell Conference 
Room, FREE 
DRAMA—Production of “WHERE’S HAIFA?” by Myron 
Greenman, and “HAUNTS” by Charles DeWald, winners 
of the College V Playwriting Contest. 8pm, Barn Theater, 
FREE (Performances also on Saturday & Sunday) 


E reve ¢ 
of PAP ARARALK AM, 


CONCERT—Mark Kroll, harpsichordist playing works 
by Sweelinck, Balastre, Couperin, and Scarlatti, 8:30pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall, FREE (College V concert 
series) 

DRAMA—The San Francisco Mime Troupe performing 
their new full-length play: “FALSE PROMISES / NOS 
ENG ANARON,” a play about American Imperialism, the 
Spanish-American War, and Union organizing. 8pm, 
Cowell Dining Hall. Advance tickets $1.50, $2 at the door 
MOVIE—200 MOTELS dir. Frank Zappa, with The 
Mothers of Invention, Ringo Starr, Theodore Bikel, 12 
midnight, Classroom 2. $1 : 

STEVENSON MOVIE MARATHON—7:30pm to dawn, 
FREE! Program (in order) What’s Up Tiger Lily?, 
Mamie, She Wore A Yellow Ribbon, Stage Door, Inside 
Daisy Clover and Detour. Stevenson Dining Hall. 


Saturday 


MONTEREY TRIP—Historic Monterey & Wharf trip. $2 
payable in advance at PE. Office. Leave FH parking lot 
at9am. For moreinfo contact Tina Smith x4518 
BASKETBALL GAMES—Men’s_ Basketball Club vs 
University of California, San Francisco (2 games) first at 
6pm, 2nd at 8pm, Field House gym, FREE 
MOVIE—THE BIG SLEEP with Bogart & Bacall, 7pm; 
DARK PASSAGE, 9pm, Classroom 2, $1 

DISCO DANCE—Music by Dragon Moon; lasers by 
Waterbury Lights. Prizes for best alien costume, 8:30pm, 
Crown Dining Hall. Crownies $.75, others $1 (Free disco 
dance lessons from 7-8:30pm) 

DANCE CONCERT—The Wallflower Order Collective, a 
women’s dance group from Eugene, Oregon, performing 
“Collections for Her Story,’’ 8pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall, $1.25. (Performance also on Sunday) 
PARTY—A celebration of the most beautiful moments in 
the Hebrew, English, Yiddish, and Ladino languages; 
dancing, singing at the third evening of 2500 years of 
Hebrew Love Poetry, 10pm, Merrill Baobab Room, 
FREE 


Sunday 


CONCERT—CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS. Guest 
artists Raymond Fabrizio, flute; Mark Kroll, harp- 
sichord. Works of Handel, Couperin, Telemann, 
Balbastre, J.S. Bach, 3pm, Crown Dining Hall, FREE 
GALA (Gay & Lesbian Alliance)—General meeting, 7pm, 
356 Kresge 

MO VIE—C ABIN IN THE SKY dir. Minnelli, with Ethel 
Waters, Eddie Rochester, Duke Ellington; STORMY 
WEATHER dir. Andrew Stone, with Lena Horne, Bill 
Robison, 7:30pm, Classroom 2, $1 
MEETING—Stevenson Literary Magazine. Stevenson 
students interested in submitting work to lit magazine 
contact Deni Seymour, 429-4233. 7:30pm, Stev. dorm 4, 
first floor lounge 


Monday 


ME ETING—The Chancellor’s Coordinating Council for 
Affirmative Action. Students, staff, and faculty are in- 
vited to attend. 3pm, Library Conference Room, 3rd floor 
McHenry Library. If you have items you wish added to 
the agenda contact Katherine Beiers, ext. 2076 

SE MINAR—TrilokiN ath Pandey, Associate Professor of 
Anthropology: “Gods of the Tharus of the Himalayan 
Terai,’’ 4pm, 145 Social Sciences, FREE 

SCIENCE TABLE—Lynda Goff, biology: ‘‘Red Algae 
Parasites,’ 5:45pm, Crown Dining Room A (informal 
discussion over dinner ) 

MOVIE—BOTTLE BABIES, baby food in the Third 
World and its consequences, 7 & 9:30pm; BLOOD OF 
THE CONDOR, dramatized account of US imposed 
population control program which sterilizes Quechua 
Indian women without their knowledge or consent, 
7:30pm, Thimann Lec Hal} 3, $1 
TOURNAMENT—Intramural racquetball, 7pm, Field 
House courts, FREE 
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FOR, THE WEEK OF FEBRUARY 10 THROU 


INAUGURAL LECTURE—E. Joseph Wampler, 
Professor of Astronomy: ‘‘Can the Stars Tell you Whom 
to Love: An Astronomer Looks at Astrology,” 8pm, 
Classroom 2, FREE 

GAY & LESBIAN ALLIANCE LIBRARY OPENS— 
Student Music East, Room 104 (behind Crown College). 
Open Tues & Thurs 10am-5pm; Mon thru Thurs 7-10pm. 
For further info call GAY-2468 or 429-2324. Open to 
everyone 

KZUT—Channel 12, will present a video tape about the 
poetry festival at8pm (a repeat on the 15th, same time) 
COLLOQUIUM—“‘‘s there any link between music and 
law? Some notes drawn from the nature of musical and 
legal interpretation.”’ by Gil Miranda. Stevenson Senior 
Common Room, 7pm, FREE 

DANCE—Valentine’s Day Social Dance. 9pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall, FREE 


Tuesday 


CHANGE OF STUDY LIST—The last day to drop a 
course without a $3 fee. Registrar’s Office 

REMOVAL OF GRADE I—Last day to file petitions to 
remove fall quarter incompletes. There is a $5 fee. 
Registrar’s Office 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF CANDIDACY—The last day to 
file with a $3 late fee for a winter quarter bachelor's 
degree. Registrar’s Office 


FIELD TRIP—Ano Nuevo elephant seal tour. Tran- 
spartation leaves FH parking lot at 1:30pm. Cost: 
$.25 /person. Sign up in advance, x4518 


BIOLOGY SEMINAR—Dr, H. H. Smith, Brookhaven 
Natl Laboratory: “Genetic Engineering with Plant 
Protoplasts.’ 4pm, Thimann Lec Hall 1, FREE 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR—Robert F.. Heming, visiting 
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' TEACHER EDUCATION—Applications for the Spring- 


Summer Student Teaching Program are currently 
available in the Teacher Education Office, room 123 
Social Sciences. The a pplication deadline is FEBRUARY 
18 


CAREER PLANNING & PLACEMENT CENTER 

EN VIRONMENTAL STUDIES STUDENT 
COLLOQUIUM: Feb. 11—Naturalist / Park Ranger 
representatives Walter Ward, State Park Ranger, Ano 
Nuevo Reserve, and Simone Dangels, Naturalist, East 
Bay Regional Park District, will be the featured 
speakers, 12-3, 325 McHenry Library 

CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT VISITORS: 
Feb. 15—Arkansas Community Organization For Regorm 
Now (ACORN). Josh Miller, a former UCSC student, will 
discuss ACORN with interested groups of students from 2- 
4pm. Call x418 for an appointment. Feb. 17—Hewlett 
Packard. Judie Neetz, College Recruiting Coordinator, 
will be interviewing students for information science 
positions at Hewlett Packard from 9-5. Call x4085 for an 
appointment. 

GRE PRETEST: For students taking the Feb. 26 GRE 
and other interested persons. Sign-ups and fees will be 
tak en in the Campus Box Office, in the Redwood Building. 
The fee is $10. The Pretest will be on Feb. 19, from 9am- 
4pm. For more information call x2183. 

MEETING: THE CREATION OF A YEAR-ROUND 
YOUTH HOSTEL IN SANTA CRUZ—a public forum 
involving the emergency housing program as well as the 
hostel project. Both organizations are expanding to in- 
clude the entire community in their effort’ to achieve a 
very much needed emergency shelter operation and a 
permanent, yearround youth hostel. All interested 
parties are welcome to come and participate. Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 16,7 :30pm at the Santa Cruz Public Library, 
upstairs meeing room. ee 
ALL-CAL SPRING SKI CARNIVAL—Sun Valley Idaho; 
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professor: ‘‘Quatemary Basaltic Volcanism, North 
Island, New Zealand.”’ 4pm, 165 Applied Sciences, FREE 
MOVIE—DISTANT THUNDER by Satyajit Ray, 7 & 
9pm, Classroom 2, $1 

LECTURE—Paul Harowitz, Amalgamated Textile & 
Clothing Workers of America: ‘‘Textile Workers 
Organize: the Struggle Against J.P. Stevens.” 7:30pm, 
175 Stevenson, FREE 

MEETING—Santa Cruz City Counsel neighborhood, 
7:30pm, 105 Oakes. 

CAMPUSWIDE LITERARY MAGAZINE—Students 
interested in starting a literary magazine, contact Deni 
Seymour, 429-4233. 7:30pm, Stev. dorm 4, first floor 
lounge (meeting) 

SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY LECTURE—George F. 
Sprague, Professor of Agronomy, University of inois: 
“Interaction in Agriculture and the Plant Sciences with 
the People’s Republic of China,’’ 8pm, Thimann Lec Hall 
3, FREE 

SE MINAR—Question: ‘Who is the Jewish Woman?” 
That is what Simone Bressler, Leah Drizen, Adina 
Greenstein, and Hinde Langer will discuss with us while 
Stanek on one foot. 8pm, Crown-Merrill Rec Room, 


Wednesday 


BICYCLE CLINIC—Stop by and ask instructor Phil Jones 
for advice on bike maintenance and repair. 3pm, Field 
House, FREE 


LECTURE—Narinder S. Kapany, Regents’ Professor: 
“Fiber Optics.’’ The technology for fabrication & per- 
formance data of various fiber optics designs will be 
presented. 3:30pm, Thimann Lec Hall 1, FREE 


ASTRONOMY / ASTROPHYSICS COLLOQUIA—Sidney 


March 19th to 26th. $165 includes bus transportation, 
lodging, 5 day lift tickets, parties, dances. Tickets 
available at Campus Box Office. Mon Thru Thurs, 10- 
4pm; Fri. 10-3pm (x2159). For more info call Steve at 425- 


' 1878-or Carol at 429-4233. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECTS: If your registered 
campuswide organization is involved in an on-going 
service activity in the Santa Cruz area you may be 
eligible for Community Service funds. Contact Maggie 
Barr (x2934) for details. DEADLINE: FEBRUARY 22 
THE SLIDE INDEX, a visual catalogue of the arts and 
crafts of Santa Cruz County, cordially invites artists, 
craftspeople, architects, designers, art dealers and 
collectors, and the interested public to an Open House, 
Friday and Saturday, Feb. 11-12 from 10am to 6pm, at the 
Santa Cruz Art Center, 1001 Center St. 

FREE TRAVEL FOLDER with American Youth Hostel’s 
new, exciting, 1977 trips, including membership info and 
application. Write to: American Youth Hostels, Inc., 
National Campus, Delaplane, Virginia, 22025. 
DEADLINE FOR CHICANO LITERARY PRIZE is Feb. 
27. Poems and short stories should be sent to the 
Department of Spanish and Portuguese, UC Irvine, Ir- 
vine,CA 92717. The contest is open to non-professional 
writers from the Chicano commuity who are residents of 
Calif. $400 first prize, $250 second, $150 third for both 
short story and poem category. For info call (714) 833- 
69. : 


women against rape is a collective of women based 

in Santa Cruz who work around the issue of rape. We 
have a 24hour phone line, and offer women who have 
been raped or assaulted whatever support they may need 
in dealing with the resultant emotional, legal, or medical 
problems. If you are interested in working with us or if 
you have any questions call Santa Cruz Women Against 
Rape at 426RAPE for more information. i 
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van den Bergh, University of Toronto: ‘‘The Influence of 
Environment on Galaxy Evolution.” 3:45pm, 221 Nat Sci 
Il, FREE 

LECTURE—Sasha Sokolov, novelist: ‘‘Between Cen- 
sorship and Samizdat: New Alternative in Soviet 
Writings.” 4pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge, FREE 

IM SPORTS—Intramural cross’country 4 mile run, 4pm, 
Field House 

SEMINAR—David F. Pears, Christ Church, Oxford 
University: “David Hume's Naturalistic Theory of 
Belief,” 4:30pm, Charles E. Merrill Room, FREE 
SLIDE LECTURE—“Life among the Flowers and 
Willows,” Modern Day Geisha Society. Presentation 
based on a year’s research in Japan by Ms. Liza Crih- 
field, Dept. of Anthropology, Stanford University, 
7:30pm, Cowell Senior Common Room, FREE 
MOVIE—THE GREEN WALL a commercial Peruvian 
film about a family homesteading the Amazon region of 


Peru. 7:30pm, 103 Merrill, FREE (Merrill Field Program 
film series) 


MUSIC OF THE EARLY BAROQUE—By the An- 
tiquarian Funks. 8pm, Crown Dining Hall, FREE 


MOVIE—DISTANT THUNDER by Satyajit Ray 8pm, 
Classroom 2, $1 


Thursday 


PRE-MED ORIENTATION—Includes a discussion of the 
UCSF Medical School. Steve Stein, M.D. will be present to 
answer questions. 34:30pm, 325 McHenry Library. Sign 
up in the Career Planning Center (On the 24th, a 
discussion with Jay Stone regarding Veterinary 
Medicine. 3-4:30pm. For more info call x4085 
TOURNAMENT—Intramural handball 
Field House courts 


singles. 7pm, 


fomance to benefit the purchase of the Ohlone Indians 
Traditional Burial site in Watsonville, featuring local 
artists, theatre, mime, music and poetry. Civic 
Auditorium, Friday Feb. 18 at 8pm. $3 donation. Ad- 
vance tickets-at Santa Cruz Box Office, Sage Music Mart 
in Watsonville, and at the UCSC Box Office. 

GOING STEADY at the Soquel Grange; a concert of new 
dance theatre works by Annuel Dowdell and Joe Hannan, 
Feb. 12-13, 8:30pm at the Soquel Grange, 2800 Porter St., 
Soquel, around the corner from the Staircase Theatre. $1. 
TANDY BEAL & CO. Feb. 11,12, &13 at Cabrillo College 
Theatre (the troupes only performances in Santa Cruz 
this year). The experimental program will feature 
several guest artists, including composer Gordon 
Mumma and lighting designer Keith Muscutt. For info 
call 425-1593 / 335-5973. 

THE FUTURE OF ROCK MUSIC. So far, 1977 looks to be 
animportant year forrock music. Rising out of the abyss 
of 1976 are some interesting developments; some new 
faces with new directions are rapidly surfacing today. On 
Wednesday, Feb. 16, Scott P alamar will devote his 3 hour 
KZSC radio show to this subject, 88.1 FM, the campus 
radio station. 

STUDENTS ARE ELIGIBLE for unemployment in- 
surance. If you are otherwise eligible, you cannot be 
denied solely because you are a student. If the Unem- 
ploy ment Department has told you you’re not eligible, let 
WELAC (Welfare Education and Legal Assistance 
Center) know. They are collecting evidence to determine 
what steps should be taken to insure that our rights are 
not violated. Contact the WELAC Campus Support 
Group, or come in and see what we're about! 314c Ocean 
St. 427-1322. 

IF YOU HAVE TAKEN COWELL 104 it is time to put in 
your application for field placement in South or North 
Carolina, North Richmon, Modesto, Fresno, or Berkeley. 
Come to the Extramural Education Office, 145 Cowell for 


SLIDE LECTURE—Nina Moor, plus speakers to be 
announced. 7pm, Charles E. Merrill Lounge, FREE 
COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT—Paul Mann & Claire Braz- 
Willins reading original poetry. 7:15pm, Cowell Dining 
Hall, FREE 

BATIK WORKSHOP—Learn an easy & quick batik 
method. Bring an old sheet or cotton material. 7:30pm, 
188 Stevenson, FREE Sign up in advance x4518 
LECTURE—Mr. John Lehmann, publisher, author, 
biog rapher: ‘‘Publishing Under the Bombs: The Hogarth 
Press in World War II.” 8pm, Classroom 2, FREE 
(“Omnibus to Bloomsbury: Virginia Woolf & Friends” 
series ) 

LECTURE—Julianne Burton and Gordon Mumma, 
Kresge faculty members: ‘Two First Hand (Gringo-a) 
Views of the Arts in Contemporary Latin America.” 
Burton will discuss Film in Cuba, and Mumma The 
Performing Arts in the Cono Sur (Argentina and 
Uruguay). 8pm, 327 Kresge, FREE 

PARTY—Post Valentine's Day folk dance with Vesna 
Folk Orchestra. Everyone welcome, 8pm, Field House 
Dance Studio, $.75 

MOVIE—NIGHT OF THE HUNTER dir. Charles 
Laughton. 8 & 10:15pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. 
students $.25, others $.50 

MOVIE—HIGH SCHOOL by Frederick Wiseman, plus a 
film short “Dream-Go-Round,” 8pm, 105 Oakes, FREE 


ouncements 


your application or call 2933 for more info. 


GRANTS AVAILABLE for upper division students, 
graduate students and credentialed teachers pursuing a 
teaching authorization in Bilingual Cross-Cultural 
Education. Awards will be announced in June and may 
be up to $4000 per year. For more information call (916) 
322-2807. Deadline: April 1. 

OPEN REHEAR;, ALS of the Bear REPUBLIC Theatre's 
new work-in-progress about Cwifornia at 8pm on Feb. 
11,12,and 13 at Park Hall Ben Lomond. Various scenes 
will be shown as well as rehearsal techniques used by the 
group. Informal conversation afterward. $1 donation. 

Call for reservations, 336-8186. 


BEACH CLEANUP; Sat. Feb. 12, 4 mile beach. Music- 
bring instruments, and food for potluck. 


SANTA CRUZ LAW CENTER: non-profit corporation, 
providing low cost legal services to low and middle in- 
come persons. The Law Center will not charge for an 
initial consultation because such a charge is often a 
barrier that prevents people from pursuing their legal 
remedies. 341 Ocean St. (next to WELAC office). 


GROUNDSWELL ONE: A conference to explore the 
interface between political and social change, and per- 
sonal consciousness. 3pm, Feb. 11 - 3pm, Feb. 13, 
Asilomar Conference Grounds, Monterey. For info call 
John Carobus, (415) 431-9751. 


DANCE YOUR SOCKS OFF! Disco Dance class at the 
Santa Cruz YWCA (303 Walnut St.) Wednesday nights, 
7:309pm. Beginning this Wednesday, the six-week series 
will feature the latest in line and partner dances, in- 
cluding ‘‘Body Language,’’ a variety of Hustles and 
up) da ted versions of the ‘‘Cha-cha” and Swing.-- Sign up 
at the YWCA, cost is $13 $16 for adults, $7 / $9 for teens. 
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The Changing Student 


continued from page 5 


without on-campus housing. Most students commented 
that it made sense.’’ However, with over one-half of all 
new students being transfers, College Eight cannot 
accommodate them all. 

~Asupplementary problem siege with the overall 
decline in admissions is the search for qualified 
minority students. Members of the\ Admission Com- 
mittee have commented that the academic quality 
among the minority students has also suffered in the 
past few years. In addition to the problems at Santa 
Cruz, all other UC campuses are in competition for the 
top entering minority students. 

Why Aren't They Coming? 


The speculation about the reasons behind the decline - 


in admissions has focused around several hypotheses. 
The first to occur to many faculty members and 
students was that the University was declining in 
quality before 1973. To test this argument, the 
American Council on Education conducted a survey of 
entering students between Fall 1966 and Fall 1974 (see 
table VI.) Out of 13 possible influencing factors in 
determining why students choose UCSC over. other 
schools, two items were isolated: academic reputation 
and low cost. Although the national norm has remained 
almost constant since 1967 at 60 percent, the number of 
freshpeople attracted by the academic reputation at 
Santa Cruz declined steadily. These results might point 
to a perceived decline in quality by freshpeople. 

If such a decline was perceived, it flew in_the face of 
the extraordinary success that Santa Cruz graduates 
enjoyed. One indication of that success is the con- 
sistently high number of fellowships awarded over the 
years. (The Danforth, Fulbright, and National Science 
Foundation Fellowships for last year’s graduating class 


are listed in table VII.) Moreover, the Provost's study 
at Cowell College revealed that eighty-four percent of 
Cowell graduates who applied to. graduate school were 
accepted—a phenomenal success rate. A claim that 
academic quality declined at Santa Cruz was not 
reflected in the success of its graduates. 


Another major hypothesis for the admissions decline 
was that potential students were discouraged by the 
‘murder capital’ reputation of the early seventies. 
Accarding to Lee Duffus, statistics show that most 
crime takes place off-campus. ‘‘People don't come here 
to lead a hermit-life existence. Safety has been im- 
portant ; it’s hard to know how it weighs in but it is easy 
to imagine people who, withdrew their applications 
because of it.” 


No doubt, also, the political and economic disruptions 
of the early seventies contributed to the change in at- 
titudes towards the kind of education Santa Cruz of- 
fered. According to Registrar Duffus: ‘Santa Cruz 
was perceived as the ‘in place’ during the late sixties. 
We were seen as an attractive alternative, new and 
experimental in the best sense of the word: narrative 
evaluations, field study, student seminars... The shift 
towards the new careerism created lots of interest in 
more practically oriented programs. Santa Cruz does 
not come in the purview of such students. ‘Their older 
siblings would have considered us.” 


Cost is also a factor: the two year stint at a com- 
munity college is much cheaper than the university. “It 
makes good economic sense to go there for lower 
division work,’’ Duffus said. 


A fourth claim was that the admissions office had 


failed to send out acceptance notices on time, resulting 
in a high number of potential freshpeople acceepting 
the offers of institutions elsewhere. The conflict bet- 


ween the chief admissions office and key ad- 
ministrators erupted last year amid charges of racism 
and incompetence. The resulting student protest 
against these charges and financial aid cuts resulted in 
a Sitin at the Chancellor’s office. Chancellor Taylor 
pointed out, “it is conceivable that we might have had 
substantially more freshmen if we had not had the 
admissions problems last year.” The departure of the 
former admissions officer and a more vigorous ap- 
proach to High School guidance counselors are sup- 
posed to ease this problem. 


At best, it is a murkey picture. The question 
becomes, is it a permanent trend, or will Santa Cruz 
once again attract thehighnumbers of students it did in 
the past? Adeeper problem may be at the root of the 
decline. A malaise of lack of confidence in the future of 
Santa Cruz as well as of our society seems to afflict 
many students. The energy and blood exploration 
which characterized our older sisters and brothers was 
based on a faith in progress and change. A school like 
Santa Cruz, with its high demands upon the _in- 
dependence and creativity of a student, both frightens 
and perhaps seems irrelevant to the incoming student 
generation. As the Chancellor’s Self-study concluded: 


“T he sense of powerlessness, despair, and a retreat 
into pesonal ‘concerns, including grade consciousness, 
results from, while it further influences, students’ 
perce ption of the world. As they feel less sure of their 
role in that world and of their ability to prepare for an 
uncertain future, the purpose of their education seems 
lessclear. Education increases one’s awareness of the 
world, yet the student feels unable to effect change or 
even achieve a Shared vision of attainable solutions. It 
is no wonder that some faculty members have sensed 
that students’ excitement about their education is 
waning. Perhaps they have attributed the change to 
less bright students, when a much broader social 
concern was to blame.” (p. 94) 


MSW. 


program emphasizing 


planning 
research 
administration 


program evaluation 
community organization 


organizational change 


90 credit program begins in January and Septernber 
60 credit Advanced Standing program begins in September 


Judith Kaplan, Assistant Dean, of the School of Social 
Development, will be on the Santa Cruz campus on 
Friday, February 18, 1977. Contact your Career 
Planning and Placement Office for further information 


CYMBALINE RECORDS @ COMICS 
1101] CEDAR ST. 423-3949 
SIX DAYS 10-9/SUN 11-6 
IN DOWNTOWN SANTA CRUZ 


CELEBRATING THREE YEARS OF CONCEPTUAL PUBLIC SERV 


THE CYMBALINE THIRD ANNIVERSARY 
THURS - MON (2/10-2/14) 


$3099 
SALE! 


ON ALL 6.98 LIST ALBUMS 
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a super store 


LENZ 


artists materials/office supplies 142 riverst santa cruz 


Wait °till you hear 


what yvou°’ve been 
missing ¢ 


SUPER DYNAMIC CASSETTES 
60and90 minute 2 PACKS 


“very low noise and distortion. 
very fiigf output 

‘extended frequency response 
and very broad dynamic range 

*Aigh saturation and maximum 
output level (MOL) 

*clear. crisp. delicate sound 
reproduction 

“precision molded cayette shell 
and quaranteed jam-proof — 


mechonm ATDK. 


) BUY | GET ONE AT 


y,PRICE 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 9 TIL MIDNIGHT 


ODYSSEY RECORDS 
1520 PACIFIC AVE. 
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DEADLIN Es Tusday, February 72- 4:00pm, 


From Many Tribes and Nations 


A PERFORMANCE TO BENEFIT THE 
PURCHASE OF THE OHLONE INDIANS TRADITIONAL 
BURIAL SITE IN WATSONVILLE 


Babblon-U 
Santa Cruz Meme 


Bear Republic 
Theater 
Koala Skyturtle Maude Meehan 


And Special Guests: Grandfather Semu Huaute 


and the Redwind Dancers and Drummers 


Friday, Feb. 18 8:00 PM Santa Cruz Civic 


$3.00 Donation 
Outlets: Santa Cruz Box Office, San Jose Box Office, 
UCSC Box Office, Carmel Music, Carmel, Now & Then 
Books, Boulder Creek, Robbins Music Center, Hollister, 
Presidio Rec. Center, Monterey, Rec. Center |, Fort Ord, 
Sage Music Mart, Watsonville 


*NO ALCOHOL 
OR DRUGS 
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A Critical View 


continued from page 3 
socially. In light of the gravity of this 
position, one must question the wisdom 
of aselection process which excludes an 
overwhelming percentage of the 
campus community. 

In its general meeting last Monday 


(January 31), the Student Union con- 


sidered this question (and others related 
to the issues) and will most probably 
formulate a response in the form of 
alternatives, in the weeks to come. It is 
even possible that the Union will present 
an alternative candidtae for con- 
sideration. e 

At this point in the deliberations, two 
issues stand out. The first is the question 
of the process by which the chancellor is 
selected, the second is the product of 
that process (the two candidates who 
have presented thus far). 

Considering the current selection 


Meat Lunch 


rice pila 


Hugo’s Armenian 
Deli & Restaurant 


LUNCH SPECIAL 11-3 only $1.50 


choice of kufta or 
cabbage dolma 


choice of salad 
lavosh (cracker bread) 


Entertainment nightly—belly dancing 
and live Middle Eastern music. 


BEER AND WINE 
OPEN TUES-—FRI 11-11, SAT 12-12 
2332 Mission Street, S.C. 423-5536 


UNFINISHED 


process, and the candidates it has 
produced, can it be seen as a legitimate 
means of selecting a chancellor? Does it 
accurately and forcefully present our 
prioities and perspectives regarding the 
qualities we seek in our highest of- 
ficials? And if the answers to these 
questions are no, what are the alter- 
natives? 

Considering the scant information 
available on the candidates which have 
been presented, do they \seem to be the 
kind of people who will be best able to 
resolve the many problems and issues 
which will soon beset this campus? 

This is a critical year for UCSC. We 
are faced with questions surrounding 
the adoption of a new academic plan, 
questions surrounding UC involvement 
in corporations with investments in 
South Africa, questions surround the 
need for more classroom space, and 
questions surrounding the disposition of 
the bookstore. 

These questions, and the many which 


lie just on the horizon (campus housing, — 


Vegetarian Lunch 


Mock Sou ‘Berag 
bean plaki 

choice of salad 

lavosh (cracker bread) 


SELLS 


1. MONASTERY FURNITURE 2. FAME FURNITURE 
3. UNFINISHED FURNITURE 4. FINISHED FURNITURE 
5. PRINTS & FRAME 6. ORIGINAL ART 7. FOAM RUBBER 


8. PAINTS & STAINS 9. SHUTTERS 10. BAMBOO BLINDS 


11. CERAMIC & PLASTERCRAFT HOBBIE SUPPLIES 
12. TOOLS 13. BATH & PLUMBING 


Beast Lake Village Shopping Center, 1056 East Lake Avenue, Watsonville. (408) 728-3601. Mon 11-8, 
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affirmative action, and war-related 
research to name but three) suggest 
that the person who next occupies the 
office of the chancellor will have to be 
possessed of exceptional qualities if he 
(or she) is to meet the challenge. 

The choices for that person, presented 
thus far, are not encouraging, and, view 
of the process by which those people are 


etters 


continued from page 3 

know intuitively to be true, not study the 
past and analyze the future but to open 
our minds to a fresh way of thinking in 
the present moment. 

We all have the rights to life, liberty, 
and property. Liberty is freedom of 
action and property the product of our 
interaction with nature. Law is our 
method of protecting these rights. The 
proper function of law in this sense is 
passive in its’ execution. Presently law 


selected, the prospects for the future are 
little better. It may well be in the in- 
terests of all members of the community 
(students, faculty, staff, and ad- 
ministration) to examine some alter- 
natives. The Student Union had begun 
the process, it will be up to the rest of us 
to tum them into results. 


where we have laws telling us what we 
can and cannot do with our bodies, our 
friends and our property . By our 
passivity we have given the government 
the power to enforce restrictions on our 
freedom. It is time for all of us to take a 
look at our own individual contribution 
to the whole and work together to im- 
prove the world in whatever way we can 
and implement the changes so nec- 
cesary to continuing the evolution of 
mankind. 


Yours, 
Valerie Lynn Sharpe 


DON’T SETTLE FOR AN IMITATION 
BUY THE ORIGINAL 


—$_—_$_$<$_—$$ 


Tues-Fri 9:30-8, Sat&Sun 9:30-5 


49 Rancho Del Mar, Aptos 688-8007 


Mon-Sat 10-6, Sundays 11-4 
Free Toe Socks 


IBM 4¢ 


COPIES ee 
8%X11 Loose sheet 


509 Cedar St. 425 1177 


Study In 
Guadalajara, Mexico 


The GUADALAJARA SUMMER 
SCHOOL, a fully accredited UNIVER. 
SITY OF ARIZONA program, will offer 
July 1-August 12, anthropology. art, 
economics, bilingual education, folk- 
lore, history, political science, Spanish 
language and literature. Tuition and 
fees, $220; board and room with 
Mexican family, $280. Write to 
GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL, 
1530 Gamma Apartments, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 86721 


YOURS 


AT 


BARTELL’S 


1298 FAIR AVE. 
SANTA CRUZ 
426-5552 
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Santa Cruz’s Hostage Negotiators 
“You Have To Have the Backup, the Expertise” 


by Paul Glickman 

.. This is the second in a series of two 
artides on law enforcement methods in 
hostage situations. Last week, CHP 
investigated New York’s Hostage 
Negotiation Program (“The Idea is To 
Keep People From Getting Killed’). 
Basically, the negotiator’s strategy was 
three-fold: giving top priority to 
hostages’ lives, tring to produce a 
catharsis in the hostage-taker, and 
taking as much time as possible to talk 
out the situation with the suspect. 

The article also named the three types 
of criminals most likely to take 
hostages: fanatical groups, psychotics, 
and ‘‘professionals’’. Someone who 
takes a hostage after robbing a bank, for 
example, falls into the ‘professional’ 
category. While recognized as the most 
common hostage-takers, 

. ‘professionals’ are also described as 
the easiest to handle. Briefly, the 
rationale for this belief is that those in 
this group will not kill if allowed enough 
time to contemplate their actions. 

In the recent furor over the question of 
the SWAT teams’ right to exist in Santa 
Cruz, the basic problem of protecting 
people’s lives may be becoming ob- 
sc ured. On December | a public meeting 
of the County Board of Supervisors was 
convened, in order to deal with the 
question of funding SWAT in Santa Cruz. 
During his talk, County Sheriff Al Noren 
sh owed several slides of guns the police 
have confiscated from individuals, 
atte mpting to justify the need for SWAT. 
Noren also had slides of alleged camps 
in the Santa Cruz hills, trying to prove to 
the supervisors that militant guerillas 
do exist, thereby explaining SWAT's 
importance. 


In his presentation to the board, Fred 
Gray of CALM (Citizens Against 
Legalized Militarism ) defined the stated 
purpose of SWAT teams: dealing with 
barricaded suspect situations, usually 
involving hostages. CALM contends the 
sheriff has used this ostensive reason as 
an exause for setting up SWAT. Citing 
the unconstitutionality of the military 
dealing in civilian law enforcement, 
Gray has called for abolishing SWAT in 
Santa Cruz. As an alternative, he 
recommends implementing a hostage 
negotiation program, based on New 
York's model. 

The following interview is with 
Lieutenant George Foster of the Santa 
Cruz County Sheriff’s Office. Lieutenant 
Foster is a hostage negotiator. 

CHP: I understand you are a hostage 
negotiator for the Santa Cruz Sheriff’s 
Office. How many negotiators are 
employed right now, and what is your 
official role? 

Foster: We have two negotiators. We’re 
hoping to train several more. I guess I 
would be the chief negotiator at this 
pant, and I have one assistant, Deputy 
Charley Weaver. 

CHP: Is being a negotiator your only 
job? 

Foster: No, that’s just an extra duty, 
you might say. At the present time I’m 
the Watch Commander in charge of the 
Patrol Division. 


CHP: Have there been negotiators 


before you, or are you the first for Santa | 


Cruz County? 

Foster: Myself and Deputy Weaver are 
the only ones who've gone to school, as 
such. Before, I guess everybody was 
considered a negotiator when a situation 
would arise. 


CHP: You work for the County Sheriff. I 
was wondering, do the City Police have 
any negotiators like yourself? 

Foster : Yes, they do. I believe they have 
three trained negotiators. One went to 
the same school that Deputy Weaver 
and myself attended, and I believe they 
have two that had attended prior 
schools. 

CHP: What training did you have to 
undergo in order to become a 
negotiator? 

Foster: The training we had was a 40- 
hour school put on by the San Francisco 
Police Department. They have ex- 
tensive negotiating team on-going 
training, probably one of the best on the 
West Coast. 

CHP: How many times have you been 
utilized as a negotiator? Could you give 
me an idea of your success-failure rate? 


Foster: At this point we’ve been very 
lucky, and we haven't been called out. 
Most situations have resolved them- 
selves before we’ve had to go into a 
negotiation situation. 


CHP: How do you perceive the role of 
hostage negotiator as a viable means of 
dealing with hostage situations? In your 
view, should negotiators’ roles be ex- 
panded, lessened, augmented? 


Foster : We formulate some of our plans 
from material we read at school jnd 
literature that’s been published. Not 
having the opportunity to use the 
negotiators, it’s pretty hard to say 
whether we want to expand or do 
anything with the program. We do have 
a policy, and I believe at this time it’s 

negotiator teams which weuld put more 
available people out on the streets where 
negotiator teams. which would put more 


availa ble people out on the streets where 
they would be of benefit. Right now with 
two people we're both on vacation or 
something. It could create a problem, 
though we are looking to send some 
more people to the school and expand 
the program. 
CHP : Could you give me a hypothetical 
situation where you would be called on? 
Foster: Well, I can’t give you a specific 
Acacia situation, but I would say 
is: anytime someone...were to be 
taken hostage, and it was a situation 
that the patrolmen could not resolve at 
that time and it generates into a pretty 
serious situation, then we would be 
called on to assist. 
CHP: Correct me if I’m wrong, but 
wouldn’t that be the same kind of 
situation where a SWAT team would be 
called out? Would you be brought in as 
preliminary, using SWAT as a backup 
unit, or what? 
Foster: Well; it’s a multi-phase 
operation, and it progresses from a 
logical type of progression. The 
patrolman arrives at a scene, and he’s 
going to have to evaluate it himself. At 
that point, he would call a supervisor if 
he felt there’s a problem. The supervisor 
would then take charge of the scene and 
evaluate it and determine whether the 
negotiators were needed, or, perhaps he 
would want to check with the watch 
commander at this point. Then, after 
evaluating the situation it would be 
determined whether he would want to 
call out other members of the sheriff’s 
department, whether it be the SWAT 
team or the negotiators. Normally the 
netotiators work hand-in-hand with the 
SWAT team. If we do have a volatile 
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Interview 


Eddison Zvobgo 


continued from page 6 

The government crackdown on ZANU 
came as no surprise to Zvobgo. Prior to 
the mass arrests, he had been arrested 
three times, on ‘‘a series of trumped up 
charges.’ Accused first of having made 
a subversive statement, Zvobgo was 
brought to trial and acquitted. (Unilike 
whites in Rhodesia, Africans are not 
tried by jury, but by a single, usually 
white, judge.) 

The socalled ‘‘subversive statement”’ 
was a remark made by Zvobgo during 
his tenure as representative to the 
United Nations. The prosecution’s 
evidence, consisting of a U.N. document 
containing the statement, was ruled to 
be inadmissable but Zvobgo was later 
rearrested and convicted of possession 
of the same document. The case was 
appealed to the Supreme Court, and his 
sentence wset aside. 

In a third arrest, Zvobgo was charged 
with masterminding a plot to poison 
cattle belonging to the Minister of 
Justice. The charges against him were 
soon dropped. 

Zv obgo and his party colleagues were 
finally arrested under the Preventative 
Detention Act. This Act essentially 
authorizes the arrest of anyone whom 
the Minister of Justice suspects as likely 
to cammit a crime.” No court can 
challenge such an arrest. Mr. Zvobgo 
and the others arrested were sent first to 
a “restriction camp ” located in the 
center of the country. 

After three months there, Zvobgo was 
transferred to another ‘‘restriction 
camp” in Sikombela, ‘‘Rhodesia’s 
equivalent of Siberia.’’ After four 
months there, Zvobgo and his colleagues 
were accused of massive recruiting and 
of managing the revolution. They were 
consequently transferred to maximum 
security cells in a Salisbury prison. 

So began Zvobgo’s solitary con- 
finement, that would last for seven 
years, until 1971. The only people 
allowed to see him were a priest, a 
doctor, the superintendant of prisons, 
and the prisoners who would wordlessly 


shove him his daily rations and leave 
again. 

Prisoners were given a solitary half 
hour of exercise in the morning and 
evening. They could read no books, 
except the Bible. ‘‘Someone figured we 
needed it,’’ he remarks wryly. 

“I decided early on I wasn’t going to 
go bananas. You are locked up for 
twenty hours of the day with nothing to 
do... so you must be resourceful, and 
learn to improvise.” 

Zvobgo therefore set about rigidly 
ordering his time: in the mornings he 
would force himself to exercise until he 
was exhausted, and study the Old 
Testament into the afternoons. ‘“‘The 
first three years were the hardest,’’ he 
recalls, “the temptation is to con- 
tinaually lie down or fall asleep. If you 
do that, you are physically ruined.” 

‘We human beings are complex 
mecha nisms; if put in conditions of real 
stress, we can draw upon resources 
which we never suspected we had. I 
developed certain survival skills in 
prison which I could never have 
imagined I was capable of. I survived 
it.” 

Not all of his colleagues were as 
fortunate. ‘‘Quite a few of them cracked 
up or died in jail. You hear one of your 
comrades shouting repeatedly, even- 
tually you see them carrying him away 
to the mental section of the prison and 
that’s the hardest part of all.” 

At the end of seven years, Zvobgo was 
placed under house arrest, from which 
he excaped in 1972. Rhodesian 
auth orities are now holding his younger 
brother prisoner, partly, he suspects, in 
retribution for his own excape. 

Since his escape, Zvobgo has become 
a professor of law at Lewis University in 
Ilinois, and has served as legal counsel 
to the ZANU delegation at the recent 
Geneva conferences. He plans to return 
to a more active role with ZANU in 
Mozambique. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
NEXT WEEK 


Hostage Negotiators 


continued from page 13 

situation, obviously you’re going to have 
to protect the innocent people in the 
area: you're going to have to perhaps 
seal the area off. On most other police 
departments and of course the model 
that we’ve modeled our plan from, they 
work handin-+hand. One cannot be 
successful without the other. You have 
to have the backup, you have to have the 
expertise. Mainly, you have to know the 
people that are behind you are well 
trained, and you know you can count on 
them to dowhat you say. Youdon’t have 
to wonder, ‘Well, gee, I wonder what this 
guy’s gonna do.’ If you have that kind of 
attitude, then you can’t be successful. 
You have to know that you’ve got a well 
disciplined backup, and they know just 
what to do and they’re going to know 
how you operate so that they can assist 
you better. 

CHP: Again, correct me if I’m wrong, 
but I believe the SWAT team has been 
used in Santa Cruz since its conception 
here. You said you haven’t been called 
out yet; that doesn’t seem to agree with 
what you stated earlier. 

Foster: I believe they were called out 
once, but it wasn’t the type of situation 


that you’d needa negotiator. If it were to 
go into a situation where you knew for 
sure that you had a barricaded gunman, 
for instance, and at that point y ou would 
then calla negotiator in and of course he 
would try to resolve the situation. But I 
think the operation they went at, it was 
merely, to...they had some information 
that someone might be there and in 
order to protect everybody, you know, 
people around and everything else, they 
were called out to check the area. 
Probably, had a situation arisen, they 
would have called a negotiator before 
taking any action. 


In December, the County Board of 
Supervisors suggested there be a 
congressional investigation of SWAT in 
Santa Cruz. It will probably take several 
months before this battle is finally 
resolved. 

Whatever the outcome of this 
struggle, people must not lose sight of 
the long-term, basic problem everyone 
is try ing to confront: protecting the lives 
of hostages and innocent citizens. With 
Lieutenant Foster and Deputy Weaver, 
Santa Cruz has taken an important step 
towards realizing: this goal. 
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experience required. 
Excellent pay. Worldwide 
travel. Summer job or 
career. Send $3.00 for in- 
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never go anywhere else 
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